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Translated for this Journal. 


The Life of Music. 
From A. B, Man's “ Manic sf the Nineteenth Century.” _ 
[Continued from p 122.] 


In that harmless play of the tone-life which we 
have described, man is a mere creature; each is 
simply one of these millions of human beings, fol- 
lowing the general, indiscriminate destiny of the 
race. But I, but every man, leads a peculiar, 
individual life, and would fain feel himself an 
individual, a unique, independent and legitimate 
existence, with his own relations, inclinations, 
ends, and dispositions ; nay, every moment of our 
life renews this claim for itself, and transforms it 
as occasion prompts. I am not content with sim- 
ply hearing whatsoever, I would apprehend what 
corresponds to me, to my own mood in all its 
changes and alternations ; I will not merely shout 
out that I am: all that is in me, every chord that 
is stretched and attuned in my soul would fain 
sound for itself, and seeks in sympathizing breasts 
an echo from without, or else returns back into 
my own ear, to announce me to myself, to give 
me back my joy, my grief made beautiful and 
mild by such reverberation. 

. This is the second step in the tone-life, the 
inner life of the soul’s moods and feelings, which 
sympathetically transmits itself through sound and 
the Art of sound. Here Music is the “ Art of 
the Soul,”—the soul which feels itself and listens 
to the faithful echo of its every stirring. Here 
sympathy reigns from within outward, and from 
without inward. It commences in deep twi- 
light. Already in inanimate Nature it is well 
known that a sounding body by the power of its 
vibrations will awake the echo of its own tone in 
every neighboring body tuned to the same pitch ; 
when you raise the dampers of a piano-forte, a 





tone strongly sung or otherwise produced, will set 
the corresponding strings to vibrating; and not 
only the strings tuned to the same pitch, but also 
the next related tones—(thus if You sound C, you 
you will hear ¢, g, ¢, e, g, bp, and then, though not 
perceptible to every ear, ‘the ¢ and d besides) — 
a type of the mutual understanding that prevails 
throughout inanimate Nature. 

In men we find the first trace of this sympathy, 
anticipating all clearer consciousness, in the 
capacity to sing after given tones, (“by ear,” as 
we say,) or to imitate the sound of strange voices 
and sonorous instruments. How do I set about 
it to sing over after another this precise C which 
I have been allowed to hear ? How is it that even 
the two or three years’ old child succeeds in it ? 
Who taught the three years’ old Mozarr to find 
out Thirds upon the key-board and feel so happy 
in their chiming? In all this there is already 
discrimination ; else instead of the given tones 
one would sing other tones; else Mozart would 
have occasionally struck Seconds; here is dis- 
crimination, and conseywatly here is knowledge, 
understanding ;—only it is veiled and dream-like, 
rather an instinct of the true, which reaches just 
so far toward clear consciousness, as the individual 
with his present need and present mood can go. 

This is the stand-point, upon which musicians 
commonly are wont to recognize each other and 
each other’s talent; this is what they claim as 
the peculiar domain of their Art. And with 
right too, even if the summit and the limits of the 
Art are not to be found here. To tones thus 
attuned (Tonbestimmung ), to this material tune 
(Stimmung), the physical organ of music,—to the 
tuneful voices ( Stimmen ) both of song and orches- 
tra, corresponds the tune or humor (Stimmung) 
of the mind, this general inclination, not yet 
strained up to any determinate pitch of thought 
or will, and the increasing or relaxing tension of 
the inclination. The mood or humor may con- 
centrate and point itself to some determinate 
thought, to some precise word, it may become will 
or act, may ultimate itself in that, or it may per- 
sist and work on as an exhaustless and perpetual 
fund of soul; always it is this “ Preudvoll und 
leidvoll,”* this “ Hangen und bangen,” this “ Him- 
melhoch jauchzen, zum Tode betriibt,” this vague 
fluctuation and tossing of the soul, this hot desire 
so shyly shrinking from its. object, this sorrow full 
of sweet consolation, this joy so soon suffused by 
films of sadness, this warmly colored (as ever 
CorREGGIO dreamed,) chiaro-oscuro of the soul. 
This is a realm of Music, where it reigns before 
all arts ; a realm of which the painter gives you 
only glimpses from afar, and which the poet can 
only indicate by paraphrase, and never in a pal- 

* From Cliirchen’s Song in Goethe’s “ Egmont.” 








pable, exhaustive manner; he must (as KiLerst 
expresses it with such fine feeling in his Adth- 
chen) “dissolve himself into the world,” before 
he can experience what moves the soul “more 
charmingly than the sound of harps, more per- 
suasively than the holy psalter of David.” 

If we cast a look back here upon the first life- 
circle of our Art, we find that the distinctive pro- 
gress to the second lies in this: that it is no longer 
the general, indeterminate, pure creature impulse, 
moulded by the understanding purely from with- 
out, which manifests itself in tones, awakens sym- 
pathy or answers to the tones that reach it, but it 
is an individual, inward, fluctuating direction of 
the vital energy, of the soul conscious of itself and 
of its casual needs and inclinations. The higher 
circle does not exclude but include the lower, as 
the leafy crown does not deny the trunk and root 
from which it budded forth. The greatest part 
of the German people’s songs, and with them of 
the Swiss and Flemish, Scandinavian, Scotch, 
Irish, English, many of the South Russian, Polish, 
Basquish and old French songs, many which lent 
a voice to the renewedJify of the People in the 
first French revolution,—the greatest part of all 
the German opera and church music, and of the 
French operettas which attach themselves to 
the German, as well as the preceding and accom- 
panying operas of Crmarosa, PAISIELLO and 
others,—the instrumental music, as especially de- 
veloped through Haypn and Mozart, and as 
continued in the earlier works of BeretTHoOVEN 
and the most of his contemporaries and followers, 
are entirely peculiar to this step. Many works 
of their predecessors, particularly Bacn, belong 
to it, while others are but “ tone-crystallizations” 
out of the first life-step, and others reach out far 
above the fluctuating play of moods into higher 
regions. 

It is important to understand, that in the world 
of life and spirit it is not possible to draw sharp, 
abstract limits. Every state, every sphere of in- 
tellectual activity has its forerunners and suc- 
cessors; the series of them must not be conceived 
of as so many sections of a line, but rather as so 
many circles, whose circumferences intersect ; 
one part of the middle circle overlaps on that 
which goes before, and another upon that which 
follows ;—and yet every part refers to its own 
centre. Thus already in the middle age the 
spiritual tendency and feeling of the following 
time appears, but more in the form of a presenti- 
ment, almost entirely as the undesigned, uncon- 
scious consequence of the prevailing contrapuntal 
and harmonic impetus. Thus Bach continues the 
counterpoint of the ancients, but with him it has 
become (in the way of allusion and as it were 
groping even in his earlier works,) entirely ano- 
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ther thing ; before the ardor of the new Pygma- 
lion the stone begins to warm out and to clothe 
itself with a shimmer of life color. So in Haydn 
and Mozart the idea of the future, whose power 
was already lent to the evangelist Bach, an- 
nounces itself in clearest glances; so Beethoven 
stands for half his life upon their standpoint, 
moulds according to their forms—and still what 
he moulds is different from the model and grows 
toward the future. It is not the beginning and 
end, but the centres which determine each of the 
intersecting spheres. 

Who can estimate, how many and how various 
the moods whose sound has swelled and died 
away here in this sphere of music; what eager 
interests have here been excited, what painful 
ones dispelled or mitigated; how many pangs of 
existence, how many torments of thought have 
been soothed ; how much rudeness and harshness 
of mind softened here at this holy shrine of sym- 
pathetic Art! Here every age has sounded out 
its inmost, every artist has confided to us what 
his listening ear has caught of the pulsations of 
his time and what he has felt sympathetically 
vibrating in his own soul. For this very reason 
our own life and heart’s desire can never quite 
be satisfied with the old strains, that have been 
attuned before us, because every life is one pecu- 
liar in its new sufferings and joys. ‘To Humanity, 
to a soul that overlooks them from the height of 
ages, they are the eternally old; to us, to each 
one who now lives them, they are aew, entirely 
peculiar to him, they are moulded to his cireum- 
stances and have grown to them like the skin to 
the body. All that is particular here is transitory, 
and can only operate as a memorial upon one 
who may be able for a moment to recall the past 
in which it arose. H1_ipr felt himself authorized 
and pledged to compose-éver anew the arias of 
IIANDEL (and he it was, who re-introduced his 
great predecessor to his fatherland); but Hil- 
ler’s songs and musical plays, once so admired 
and famous, are such music as we now could 
scarcely bear to hear. Thus do these trusty in- 
terpreters of the heart and its most hidden mys- 
teries rise up like constellations in the shining 
heavens, into the zenith of the peoples upon 
whom they shed their balsam, and then sink, dis- 
appear in the deep lap of night, unforgotten only 
by him, who counts the weary and the glad hours 
of Humanity. Each passes by, a moment in the 
existence of the race. But ever among men 
lingers the deep longing for the comfort of this 
soul’s Art, and ever mounts the sympathizing 
voice anew out of the heart’s beat, to descend into 
the heart that craves it. 

If it was the problem of the first step, to build 
up the musical Art out of the rude beginnings of 
I{armony into all the Gothic ornamentation and 
scholastic subtleties of the most artificial Counter- 
point: for the second step this strict, hard archi- 
tectural science could suffice no longer. Already 
Bacu’s most fortunate son, EMANUEL, was con- 
strained to renounce the lofty, strict style of 
the father; the age of prophecy and holy conse- 
cration was past; man established himself upon 
earth ina more earthly and humanly comforta- 
ble manner, and could no longer bear the heavy 
yoke of Jeremiah, nor soar upon the eagle wings 
of John in the might of steadfast, inspired faith. 
Art grew more comfortable and more personal, 
it was made more mild and pliable,—it became so 
tame that at the tomb of the old Bach one almost 








shuddered at his “ hardness”, called his deep dia- 
lectic expositions of the inmost tone-life “ mere 
reflection” and “cold calculation”, and found his 
church music not sufficiently “ church-like”. But 
all the fresh joy of the people and of youth, all 
that natural tenderness and heartiness of earth’s 
children which so enticed the soul in the tones 
of a Haydn or a Mozart,—all that was now soft- 
ened and adorned by Art with the most delicate 
and lovely charm and with the most nimble and 
elastic motion. The Cantilenas became more 
flexible, the voices subordinated themselves more 
willingly to one ruling voice, the harmony became 
more flowing; the Rondo and Sonata forms de- 
veloped themselves in playful freedom, and 
stretched their limbs like light coursers to bear 
away their master; in the Opera, Mozart with his 
light and variously shaped arias, duets, terzets 
and finales broke through the restraints of the 
uniform Italian opera, and knew how to adapt it 
to his fine sense of tones, to his delicately strung 
soul, and—so far as could comport with that—to the 
moods and characters upon the stage. The inspi- 
ration and freedom with which he walked in 
that path, can only be appreciated when we com- 
pare his forms with those of his followers, which 
became so much broader, heavier, and at the 
same time poorer and more uniform, without pro- 
ducing anything deeper or any thing—to the 
mind—really new. This we may observe in 
Winter, Parr, Rigurnt, BoreLprev, down to 
Srour, Rossini and still later writers. 
[To be continued.] 
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New Views of Opera. 


[Extracts from Ricaarp Wacyer’s “ Opera and Drama,” as 
translated by the London Musical World.] 





Ill. Natve Direcrion—Mozart. 


If, in the development of opera, we designate 
as reflecting the direction in which this most noble 
property of music was raised on principle, by 
Guuck and his successors, to the rank of arranger 
of the drama, we must call the other direction, 
in which—especially on the boards of Italian 
opera houses—the said property, in the case of 
happily gifted musicians, was manifested uncon- 
sciously, and entirely of itself, the naive direction. 
It is characteristic of the former, that it was de- 
veloped, as an important production, in Paris, 
before a public that, naturally unmusical, rather 
acknowledzes and inclines to a well-ordered, 
dazzling mode of speech, than to the feeling sub- 
stance of the speech itself; while the latter, the 
naive direction, has especially remained the pro- 
perty of the sons of the native land of modern 
music— Italy. 

Although it was a German who displayed this 
tendency in its greatest brilliancy, his high mission 
was only assigned him from the fact, that his artis- 
tic nature was similar to the undisturbed and 
spotless clearness of a bright expanse of water, 
over which the peculiar and most beautiful blos- 
soms of Italian music bent, in order—as in a mir- 
ror—to perceive, recognize, and love themselves. 
But this glass was simply the surface of a deep, 
endless sea of yearning and longing, which, from 
the immeasurable fulness of his being, stretched 
out to the surface, as the utterance of what was 
below, in order, from the love-like greeting of the 
beautiful objects bent over it, as though thirsting 
for the recognition of their own being, to gain 
figure, form and beauty. 

Whoever thinks he recognizes in Mozart the 
experimentalizing musician, passing from one at- 
tempt to another, in order, for instance, to solve 
the problem of opera, can only place beside this 
error to counterbalance it, another ;—the attribu- 
ting naiveteé’ to MENDELSSOHN, for instance, 
when the latter, distrustful of his own strength, 
hesitatingly and slowly approached opera only 
gradually from the greatest distance. The 





naive and really inspired artist throws himself 
with enthusiastic recklessness into his work of 
Art; and it is not until that is finished, and stands 
before him in its reality, that he obtains, from his 
experience, the true power of refiection, which 
protects him, generally, from mistakes, but which, 
in a particular case, and, therefore, when he feels 
impelled anew by inspiration to artistic creation, 
completely loses again all its power over him. 
Nothing is more characteristic of Mozart, with 
reference to his career as an operatic composer, 
than the careless absence of choice with which he 
began his works ; he thought so little of reflecting 
on the fundamental esthetic scruples of opera, 
that it was rather with the greatest ingenuousness 
he set about composing music to every opera 
text proposed, actually indifferent as to whether 
the text was or was not a thankful one to him, as 
a pure musician. If we take all his esthetical 
observations and remarks, preserved in one place 
and another, we shall find that all his reflection 
does not certainly rise higher than his celebrated 
definition of his nose. He was so completely and 
perfectly a musician, and nothing but a musician, 
that it is from him we can, most evidently and 
convincingly, comprehend the only true and right 
position of the musician to the poet. It was ex- 
actly in opera that he produced this most import- 
ant and decisive result for music—in opera, on 
whose form he never conceived the idea of work- 
ing with, as it were, absolute poetic sovereignty, 
but in which he produced what he could by his 
, musical capability, while on the other 
and, by the truest, most untroubled adoption of 
the poetic intention—wherever and however this 
was to be met with—he developed this purely 
musical capability of his to such a pitch of ful- 
ness, that we do not find in any of his absolutely 
musical compositions, especially in any of his in- 
strumental works, the art of music so extensively 
and richly developed as in his operas. The grand, 
noble and sensible simplicity of his purely musical 
instinct, that is to say, the involuntary possession 
of the essence of his art, rendered it actually im- 
possible for him to produce, as a composer, ravish- 
ing and intoxicating effects to places where the 
poem was flat and insignificant. How little did 
this most richly gifted of all musicians understand 
our modern music-makers’ trick of raising towers 
of music, glittering like gold, upon a shallow and 
unworthy foundation, and of playing the enrap- 
tured and inspired where all the poetic work is 
hollow and empty, for the purpose of thus most 
clearly proving that the musician is really the 
principal personage, who can do everything, and 
can even create something out of nothing—ex- 
actly like the Almighty himself. Oh! how fer- 
vently do I love, and how highly do I respect 
Mozart, that it was not possible for him to compose 
for Titus music like Don Juan, or for Cosi fan 
tutte, like that of Figaro,—how ignominiously 
would this have disgraced music! Mozart always 
composed music, but he could never write beauti- 
ful music, except when inspired. Although this 
es oe necessarily proceeded from his inward 
and peculiar powers, it only appeared bright and 
brilliant when fired from without, when the lovely 
object, which, ardently oblivious of himself, he 
could embrace, was displayed before the genius of 
the most divine love within him. Thus it would 
have been exactly the most absolute of all musi- 
cians, Mozart, who would long since have most 
satisfactorily solved for us the operatic problem; 
who would, namely, have assisted in producing the 
truest, most beautiful, and most perfect drama, had 
he but met with the poet, whom he, as a musician, 
would only have been obliged to assist. He did 
not, however, meet with the poet: at one time, a 
mere tiresome, pedantic, or, at another, a frivol- 
ous, sprightly manufacturer of operatic texts sup- 
plied him with his airs, duets and concerted 
pieces, for composition, to which pieces, in pro- 
portion to the warmth they awoke in chim, he 
wrote such music, that they always gained the 
most suitable expression, whereof, according to 
their natures, they were in any way capable. 
Thus, Mozart only demonstrated the inexhaust- 
ible power of music to satisfy every demand of 
the poet on its capabilities of expression, in the 
most incredible fulness; and, in this altogether 
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unreflecting course of proceeding, this magnificent 
musician also discovered, in truth of dramatic 
expression, and in the most endless variety of his 
causation, this power of music in a far greater 
degree than Gluck and all his successors. But 
anything founded on principle was so little appa- 
rent in his whole mode of proceeding, that the 
mighty pinions of his genius really left the jfor- 
| mal scaffolding of opera untouched; he merely 
east into the forms of opera the fiery stream of 
his music, but the forms themselves were too weak 
to contain this stream, which flowed out of them 
to where it could, in continually more free and less 
restrictive limits, expand, in a manner agreeable 
to its natural yearning, until we again meet with 
it swollen out to the proportions of a mighty 
ocean in the symphonies of BeETHOVEN. While,. 
in purely instrumental compositions, the most pe- 
culiar capability of music was developed to the 
most immeasurable power, the forms of opera, 
like stone walls gutted by fire, remained standing, 
naked and cold, in their old shape, awaiting the 
next guest who should fix his temporary home 
within them. Mozart is of great importance only 
generally for the history of music, but in no way, 
especially, for the history of Opera, as a separate 
branch of Art. Opera, which in its unnatural 
existence was bound to no laws really necessary 
for its life, might fall, as an opportune prey, to the 
share of the first musical adventurer that present- 
ed himself. 

We can here altogether pass by, unnoticed, the 
unedifying sight offered by the artistic creations 
of the so-called successors of Mozart. A consid- 
erable number of composers imagined that Mo- 
zart’s operatic style was something to be imitated 
in its form, thus naturally losing sight of the fact 
that the form was of itself nothing, but Mozart’s 
musical genius exactly everything ; no one, how- 
ever, has ever succeeded in imitating the crea- 
tions of the mind by mere pedantic arrangements. 








IV. THe ArrA—ARTIFICIAL FLOwERS—Rosstnt. 


One thing alone remained to be enunciated in 
these forms—if Mozart developed, with the most 
unclouded naiveté,* their purely musical value to 
the highest perfection, the real foundation of the 
whole system of opera was still, agreeably to the 
source from which it sprang, to be made known 
in the most unmysterious ‘and naked publicity in 
the same forms ; the world was still to be informed, 
plainly and frankly, to what aspirations and what 
demands upon Art, opera was indebted for its ori- 
gin and existence; and that these aspirations were 
not in any way directed to real drama, but toa 
kind of enjoyment—seasoned by the apparatus 
of the theatre—in no wise seizing and inwardly 
vivifying, but merely intoxicating and superficial- 
ly amusing. In Italy, where operas arose from 
such an aspiration—as yet unconsciously—it was 
destined, also, to be finally satisfied with full con- 
sciousness. 

We must here examine more closely the consti- 
tution of the air (aria). 

As long as “ airs” continue to be composed, the 
fundamental characteristic of this form of Art will 
always have to prove itself an absolutely musical 
one. The national song sprang from a close and 
simultaneous working of the art of poetry and 
the art of music, which had grown up together in 
intimate alliance—from an art, which, in opposi- 
tion to the apes J plastic art of civilization, 
almost the only one understood by us, we scarcely 
feel inclined to call an art, but which we might, 
perhaps, designate as the involuntary exposition 
of national feeling by artistic means. In this 
case, verbal and musical poetry are one and the 
same thing. The people never think of singing 
their songs without a text ; without verbal verse 
no melody could exist for them. If, in process of 
time, and from modifications of the parent race 
the melody varies, the verbal verse varies in just 
the same manner; for the people, a separation, 
no matter of what description, is unintelligible ; 
the two form together one whole, appertaining to 
itself, like man and wife. The creature of luxury 
heard this national song only from a distance ; 
from his lordly palace he listened to the passing 
reapers, and the sole portion of that song that 





penetrated into his glittering halls was the melo- 
dy, while the words died away, as far as he was 
concerned, below. If the melody was the en- 
trancing odor of the flower, and the verse its body, 
with all its delicate organs of generation, the man 
brought up in luxury, and merely wishing to en- 
joy partially with his olfactory nerves, without at 
the same time enjoying with his eye as well, ex- 
tracted this odor from the flower, and artificially 
distilled from it the perfume, which he drew off into 
phials, in order that he might carry it about with 
him, as he liked, and moisten with it himself and 
his magnificent apparel, whenever it suited his 
fancy to do so. Again, in order to gratify himself 
with a sight of the flower, he would have been 
obliged to go nearer; to descend from his palace 
into the glade; to force his way through branches, 
twigs and leaves; and for this the noble and comfort 
loving individual in question did not feel the 
least inclination. With the fragrant substratum 
he now sprinkled, also, the dreary wearisomeness 
of his life, and the hollowness and nullity of the sen- 
sations of his heart, the artificial plant that sprang 
from this unnatural impregnation being nought 
else than the operatic air. However varied and 
arbitrary the combinations into which it might be 
forced, it remained constantly unfruitful and 
always itself alone; what it was and could not 
avoid being :—a mere musical substratum. The 
entire aérial body of the air evaporated into 
the melody, which was sung, and, at last, fiddled 
and blown, without the least notice being taken 
of the fact that a verbal verse, or even a verbal 
sense, existed beneath it. The more the odor, 
however, was subjected, in order to supply it with 
materials for corporal adherence, to ail kinds of 
experiments, the most pompous of which was the 
serious pretence of the drama, the more did peo- 
ple feel it was weakened by all this mixing 
with what was hard, and foreign to it, and even 
that it lost a portion of its voluptuous strength 
and loveliness. The individual who restored to 
this odor, unnatural as it was, a body, which, 
though an imitation, imitated as deceptively as 
possible the natural one that once poured forth, 
from its natural abundance, into the air, the said 
odor, as the spirit of its being; the wonderfully 
skilful manufacturer of artificial flowers, which 
he formed of velvet and silk, and painted with 
deceptive colors, moistening their dry calices 
with the said substratum of perfume, so that 
odor began to exhale from them almost as from a 
real flower—this great artist was JOACHIMO 
Ross1nt. 

In the case of Mozart, the melodie odor of 
which we have been speaking had found so nour- 
ishing a soil in a noble, healthy, artistic example 
of humanity, perfectly consonant to itself, that it 
forced out again the beautiful flower of true Art, 
which carries us away in the most fervent rapture 
of the soul. But, even in the case of Mozart, it 
found this nourishment only when what was allied 
to him, what was healthy and purely human, pre- 
sented itself as poetry to be wedded with his com- 
pletely musical nature ; and it was almost a mere 
fortunate chance that this circumstance repeated- 
ly fell to his lot. When Mozart was abandoned 
by this fructifying god, the artificial element of 
the odor could only succeed in maintaining itself, 
and that artificially, with great exertion, and 
without true and necessary life. The melody, at 
whatever expense it might be cherished, sickened 
of the cold, lifeless spirit of formality, the only 
inheritance that this victim of an early death 
could leave his heirs, since precisely what he 
took with him in death was—his life. 

What Rossini, in the first blush of his luxuri- 
ant youth beheld around him, was the harvest of 
death. If he looked upon the serious French, 
so-called, dramatic opera, he recognized with the 
penetrating glance of the zest for life inherent to 
youth, a tricked-out corpse, which even Spon- 
TINI, striding forward in magnificent solitude, 
was no longer able to animate, because—as if for 
his own glorification—he was already embalming 
himself alive. Impelled by a bold instinct for 
life, Rossini tore the mask from the face of this 
pompous corpse, as if to discover the ground of 
its future life; through all the magnificence of 
the garments which proudly enveloped it, he dis- 








covered, this—the true ground of the life even 
in the case of this personage that carried itself so 
highly—melody. If he cast a glance on native 
Italian opera, and the work of Mozart’s heirs, he 
again beheld nothing but death—death in empty 
forms—when melody rose up before him as their 
life—downright melody, without any pretence 
of character, which would have appeared in his 
eyes altogether hypocritical, when he looked on 
all the unfinished, violent and half things that 
had sprung from himself. 

But Rossini wanted to live, and perceived 
very clearly that, in order to do so, he must live 
with those who possessed ears to hear him. Ab- 
solute melody had struck him as the sole vital 
principle in opera; he had only, therefore, to 
observe carefully what kind of melody he must 
adopt in order to be heard. Completely passing 
over all the rubbish in the shape of scores, he di- 
rected his powers of listening to where the peo- 
ple sang without notes, and what he heard there 
was what, in the whole range of opera, the ear 
retained in a more involuntary manner than any 
thing else ; the naked, ear-pleasing, absolute melodic 
melody, that is to say :—melody which is precisely 
melody and nothing more; which glides into our 
ears, we know not wherefore; which we repeat, 
we know not wherefore; which we adopt to-day 
instead of that of yesterday, and which we forget 
again to-morrow, without, again, knowing where- 
fore; which has a melancholy sound when we are 
merry, and a merry one when we are out of sorts, 
and which, notwithstanding, we continue to hum 
over to ourselves, we once more do not exactly 
know wherefore. 

Rossini struck up this melody, and—lo and 
behold—the secret of Opera was manifest. All 
that reflection and esthetic speculation had built 
up, Rossini’s opera-melodies pulled down, so that 
it was swept away like some unsubstantial figment 
of the brain. The lot of dramatic opera was no 
other than that of science with those problems, 
which are, in truth, based upon a false hypothesis, 
and which when minutely examined, become 
more and more confused and incapable of solu- 
tion, until, at last, Alexander’s sword does its 
work, and cleaves the leathern knot through the 
middle, so that the thousand ends of the thongs 
fall apart in all directions. This sword is pre- 
cisely the naked deed, and such a deed did 
Rossini perform, when he made every operatic 
audience in the world witnesses of the perfectly 
decided fact, that people merely desired to hear 
‘“‘pretty melodies,” where mistaken artists had 
taken it into their heads to convey, by musical 
expression, the substance and aim of a drama. 

Every one raised his voice in shouts of joy to 
praise Rossini, who so well understood how to 
make a separate art of the employment of these 
melodies. He did not devote the slightest atten- 
tion to the organizing of the form; he took the 
simplest, driest, and most flimsy which he found 
ready to his hand, but then he filled it, most 
logically, with the only substance it had always 
needed: narcotic, intoxicating melody. Com- 
pletely indifferent as to the form, precisely be- 
cause he left it altogether untouched, he employed 
his genius in the most amusing feats of juggling, 
which he caused to be executed within the limits 
of the form in question. To the singers, who had 
previously been obliged to study for the purpose 
of obtaining dramatic expression from a weari- 
some, meaningless verbal text, he said :— Do 
whatever you like with the words; only, above all 
things, do not fail to get lustily applauded for 
lively flights and melodious entrechats.” Who 
obeyed him more willingly than the singers? To 
the instrumentalists, who had previously been 
drilled to accompany, as intelligently as possible, 
pathetic vocal phrases with corresponding and 
simultaneous execution, he said :—“ Take it easy, 
but, above all things, do not fail to get properly 
applauded for your respective and particular 
skill, in the passages where I give you an oppor- 
tunity of so doing.” Who thanked him more 
ardently than the instrumentalists? To the au- 
thor of the operatic text, who hed previously 
sweated blood, under the obstinately prejudiced 
arrangements of the dramatic composer, he said: 
—‘ My friend, do what you like, I do not need 
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you any more!” Who was more obliged to him 
than the operatic poet, for this release from an 
unthankful and difficult task ? 

But who idolized Rossini more, for these ben- 
efits, than all the members of the whole civilized 
world, so far as operatic theatres could contain 
them? And who had more reason for doing so 
than they? Who was, with so much power, so 

erfectly obliging towards them as Rossini? If 

Co heard that the public of a particular city was 
fond of having runs executed - the fair singers, 
while the public of another town preferred a lan- 
guishing style, he gave his fair singers of the first 
ylace only runs, and those of the second only 
niialing strains. If he found that people here 
liked the big drum in the orchestra, he commenced 
his overture to a rustic opera with the big drum ;* 
if he was informed that the audience there was 
passionately fond of erescendos in ensemble move- 
ments, he put his opera in the form of a con- 
tinually recurring crescendo. Once only did he 
have cause to repent his obliging readiness. He 
was advised to be careful when composing for 
Naples; his more sterlingly written opera did not 
take, and Rossini determined never again in his 
life to work with care, even if advised to do so. 

When Rossini surveyed the prodigious results 
of his treatment of opera, he cannot be accused 
of the least vanity or arrogant pride for laugh- 
ingly telling people to their face that he had dis- 
covered the true secret of opera, after which all 
his predecessors had groped about in vain. When 
he aflirmed it would be an easy task for him to 
cause the operas of his greatest predecessors, 
even including Mozart’s Don Juan, to be forgot- 
ten, simply by again setting the subjects to music 
after his own fashion, there was not the slightest 
arrogance in his assertion, but simply the certain 
instinct of what the public really required from 
opera. In truth, our musical religionists would 
have had to view the appearance of a Don Juan 
by Rossini with the greatest disgrace to them- 
selves; for we must, most assuredly, conclude 
that Mozart’s Don Juan would have been com- 
pelled to give way to Rossini’s—if not for ever, 
at least for a verv long period. 

The following is the real influence exercised by 
Rossini on the question of opera :—he appealed, 
with might and main, from the opera to the 
public; he made this public, with its wishes and 
its likings, the actual factor of the opera. 

Had the operatic public possessed, in the slight- 
est degree, the character and the importance of 
the people, Rossini would appear in our eyes the 
most fundamental revo/utionist in the domain of 
Art. In the eyes of one portion of society—but 
a portion which, in its social superfluity and even 
harm, is simply an unnatural excrescence from 
the people, and only to be regarded as a cluster 
of caterpillars, gnawing away the healthy, nutri- 
tious leaves of the national tree, from which they 
derive, at most, but sufficient strength to flutter 
through an ephemeral and luxurious existence as 
so many airy and dazzling buttertlies—in the 
eyes of such a cutting from the people, a cuttihg 
that, upon a sediment sunk down to filthy coarse- 
ness, could only raise itself to vicious elegance, 
but never to true, beautiful human culture; in 
fact—to use the right term—in the eyes of our 
operatic public, Rossini was simply a reactionary, 
while we are to look upon Gluck and his success- 
ors as methodical, conscious, and, as regards their 
material success, powerless revolutionaries. In 
the name of the luxurious, but, in fact, sole actual 
substance of opera, and the consistent develop- 
ment of the same, Joachimo Rossini exercised a 
reactionary influence against the doctrinaire 
revolutionary maxims of Gluck, as successfully as 

Prince Metternich, his great patron, in the name 
of the inhuman, but, in fact, sole actual substance 
of the system of European government, and the 
consistent maintenance of the same, exercised a 
reactionary influence against the doctrinaire max- 
ims of the liberal revolutionists, who, within this 
system of government, desired, without completely 
suspending its unnatural essence, to restore the 
principles of humanity and reason, in the same 
form that expressed the essence in question. As 
Metternich, with perfect justice, could not con- 
* La Gazza Ladra. 








ceive the State otherwise than under absolute 
monarchy, so, with no less consistency, Rossini 
only conceived opera under absolute melody. 
Both said, “ Do you want state and opera; here 
are state and opera for you—there are none 
other !” 

With Rossini ends the real history of Opera. 
It came to an end when the unconscious germ of 
its being had developed itself to its most naked, 
conscious fulness; when the musician was re- 
cognized as the absolute factor, endowed with un- 
limited and sovereign power, of this work of Art, 
and the taste of the theatrical public as the only 
standard of restraint. It came to an end when 
the pretence of drama, to its very first principles, 
was practically set on one side; the employment 
of the most unrestricted vocal virtuosity, most 
pleasing to the ear, recognized as the only object 
of the vocalists, and the demands which, in conse- 
quence of this, they made on the composer, 
acknowledged as their inalienable right. It 
came to an end, when the great musical public 
could only conceive the substance of the music 
under. the perfectly characterless melody, the 
structure of musical form in the slipshod connec- 
tion of the operatic pieces, and the constitution of 
music, according to the impression it produced, in 
the narcotic, intoxicating effects of an operatic 
evening. It came to an end on the day that 
Rossini, idolized by Europe, and smiling in the 
voluptuous lap of luxury, thought fit to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the secluded, morose Beet- 
hoven, wrapt up in himself, and accounted half 
mad—a visit which the latter did not return. 
What did the longingly rolling, dark eye of the 
voluptuous son of Italy perceive, as it involun- 
tarily fell upon the savage brilliancy of his 
incomprehensible adversary’s glance, broken 
down with pain, sick with aspiration, and yet 
braving death? Did the fearfully wild locks of 
the Medusa-head, that no one looked upon with- 
ut dying, shake themselves at him ?—So much 
is certain, Opera died with Rossini. 

— > 
Auber. 

From the Paris correspondence of the Leipzig 
Signale, apropos of the new opera, “ Jenny Bell”, 
we translate the following : 

“ AUBER has been for forty-two years a com- 
poser of French operas. His first attempt: Le 
Scjour militaire, as well as his second: Les testa- 
ments et les billets doux, were failures. La Ber- 
gere Chatelaine, which was produced in the first 
months of the year 1820, opened the long series 
of his musical successes. 

“It may not be uninteresting to recall the 
names at least of this master’s works. There 
have been produced by him: Le Scjour militaire, 
1813; Les billets doux, 1819 ; La Bergére Chate- 
laine, 1820; Emma, 1821; Leicester, 1822; La 
Neige, 1823; Ldéocadie, 1824; Le Macon, Le 
Concert a& la Cour, 1825; La Témide, Fiorella, 
1826; La Muette de Portici, 1827; La Fiancée, 
1828; Fra Diavolo, Le Dieu et la Bayadere, 
1830; Le Philtre, 1831; Le Serment, 1832; Gus- 
tave, 1833; Lestocg, Les Chaperons blancs, 
1834; Le Cheval de Bronze, 1835; <Actéon, 
L’Ambassadrice (alluding to Mme. Sontag), 
1836; Le Domino noir, 1837; Le Lac des Fees, 
1838; Zanetia, 1839; Les Diamants de la Cou- 
ronne, 1840; Le Duc d’Olonne, 1841; La Part 
du Diable, 1842; La Siréne, 1844; La Barca- 
rolle, 1845; Haydée, 1847; L’Enfant prodigue, 
1850; La Corbeille d’Oranges, 1851; Marco 
Spada, 1852; Jenny Bell, 1855. 

“ Auber began as a dilettante and thought he 
could fulfil his calling as a musician by a school- 
boy imitation of Mozart; it was not until his 
third opera, when a reverse of fortune compelled 
him to look to music for his daily bread, that he 
drew from his own inspiration, and the first throw 








proved successful. “Emma”, and afterwards 
“ Leicester”, “ The Snow”, “ Leocadia”’, “ Fio- 
rella”, “ Masaniello” (La Muette), &c., placed | 
him in the list of important musicians and made 
him a director of the Conservatoire. 

“Tt is worth remarking with regard to Auber, 
that since his fifth opera, * Leicester,” he has 
had no collaborateur but Scrrpe. This fidelity 
is somewhat touching, but it was also a shrewd 
calculation; for Scribe knows so accurately the 
peculiarities of Auber, he has studied his virtues 
and his failings so well, that he helps him in a 
libretto very much as our theatre poets in the 
writing of their dramas keep before their eyes 
the excellencies and defects of the actors. * * * 

“ Auber wants for a complete genius the heart 
of BoreLpiev. He has esprit enough for three 
Frenchmen and melodies worthy of the richest 
Italians. He is elegant as an Athenian, and as 
full of imagination as a Southerner; but deep 
passion he is as little capable of feeling as ex- 
pressing ; he distinguishes himself from Mryer- 
BEER in this regard, merely by the fact that he 
does not ty to express any. He often lacks in 
unity and grandeur of song, but he supplies 
this want by elegance and richness. Auber is an 
individuality, a French individuality, and even 
in his orchestration he has the precision, the 
clearness, the sparkling, many-colored quality of 
the French mind, but at the same time its super- 
ficiality and limitation. As a Spring breeze 
merely stirs the surface of the lake to gentle rip- 
ples, so the music of Auber merely moves the sur- 
face of our sensibility. 

“ Auber is morever full of knowledge, and it 
isa mere humor du grand Seigneur, if he loves | 
to hide his science under flowers and gives him- | 
self out for a niusical ignoramus. A like whim 
is it, if he, like Rossrxt, affects a contempt for 
music, such as the creator of Ais works could not 
possibly entertain at heart. 

“From the overture to the last bar the new 
opera of Auber is distinguished by all the bril- 
liancies and shades of the composer. It is a 
flower wreath of lovely melodies, a piece of mu- | 
sical fire-works, full of sparkling inventions and 
original turns. To celebrate the alliance with 
England, “ Rule Brittania” and “ God save the 
King” are woven into the third act with tolerably 
good effect.” 
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THE THREE FISHERMEN. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Three fishers went sailing out into the West, 
Out into the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
Andthe children stood watching them out of the town, 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down, 
And they looked at the squall, and they looked at the 

shower, 

And the rack it came rolling up ragged and brown! 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbor-bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come back to the town; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep, 


And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 
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SONG. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


There sits a bird on every tree, 
With a heigh-ho ! 

There sits a bird on every tree, 

Sings to his love as I to thee; 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


There blooms a flower on every bough, 
With a heigh-ho! 

There blooms a flower on every bough, 

Its gay leaves kiss—I’ll show you how: 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


The sun’s a groom, the earth’s a bride, 
With a heigh-ho! 

The sun’s a groom, the earth’s a bride, 

The earth shall pass—but love abide, 
With a heigh-ho and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 





—- > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Music an Exponent of Emotion. 


I have carefully read the article of “J. H.,” in 
the last Journal, twice, and am not yet certain 
that I know what his opinions are. Let my remarks, 
therefore, be considered neither antagonistic nor in 
confirmation of his views, but simply as supple- 
mentary. 

Theories are valuable only when they can be put 
to a test by some practical example. If it be 
claimed that Music can paint outward nature, let de- 
scriptive Music be played to those ignorant of its 
design and see how nearly they will agree in inter- 
preting it. If it be claimed that Music can express 
definite shades of emotion, let Music designed to ex- 
press such emotion be played to those ignorant of the 
design, and see how nearly they will agree in their 
analysis. If it be objected that the expression comes 
through the similarity of pieces with which associa- 
tions of ideas are connected, let the experiment be 
tried upon those who have no musical memory what- 
ever and see whether their analysis agrees with that 
of other persons. 

I have been for twelve years in the habit of trying 
such experiments, taking every precaution against 
sources of error, and have come to the following con- 
clusions, not doubtfully, but with all the fulness of 
conviction that I feel upon questions of science. 

First; that Music is capable of expressing definite 
shades of emotion with precision and certainty, but 
it is not capable of painting scenes, except by the 
association of such scenes with such emotions. The 
expression of joyous exhilaration and a sense of 
freedom would, for instance, naturally suggest moun- 
tain scenery, but the music would not describe the 
mountains, it would only express the joyous exhilara- 
tion and freedom ; and that to another person might 
suggest other circumstances. As “J. H.” justly says, 
“the music might be written at the scene, but not 
of it.” 

Secondly ; the expression lies principally in the 
melodic phrase, and only secondarily in the harmony, 
or in the tempo. 

I will not trespass further on the time and space of 
the Editor of the Journal, as my proof of these two 
propositions would not consist in fine spun reason- 
ing, but in a detail of hundreds of carefully devised, 
carefully tried experiments upon various individuals 
of my acquaintance. 

Let me only add, that when an Amcrican or En- 
glish Psalmodist adapts a secular melody to sacred 
words, he does not, as “J. H.” seems to imply, 
change the expression of the air. Batti, batti, and 
“Smyrna” have the same expression, and there’s no 
religious element in it. On giving “ Smyrna” to an 
unprejudiced person, susceptible to musical impres- 
sion, but who had never heard of Batti, batti, he said: 








“ That is not fit for a sacred melody, it is the billing 
and cooing of a young married couple.” 
The melodic sentence from Handel— 











expresses the feeling of triumph, with a slight ming- 
ling of scorn, and will express nothing else, even if 
you should sing it to the words : 


My genial spirits droop, my hopes are fled. 
T. H. 





From the New York Tribune. 


Ristori, the Italian Actress. 

[Our foreign correspondents have occasionally referred 
to the grent success which Mudame Ristori, with a com- 
pany of Italian actors, has lately achieved at Paris.— 
The following criticism upon her performance is taken 
from the Paris correspondence of the Grenzboten of 
Leipzig, and as giving the judgment of a cultivated and 
intelligent German, will be interesting. ] 

We have learned to recognize in Ristort one 
of the first actresses of the present time, an artist 
worthy of reproducing the masterpieces of every 
literature. Shakspeare could ask for no lovelier 
Juliet, no tenderer daughter, no Desdemona with 
more artless passion; Goethe for no more charm- 
ingly self-sacrificing Klirchen, no more womanly- 
loving Gretchen, than this Ristori. She unites 
peculiarities which are found together only in the 
most highly gifted nature—in the most magnifi- 
cent talent. The political condition of Italy, like 
that of Germany, has this beneficent influence, 
that it does not encourage on the boards capacity 
in one direction only, however great it may be. 
The Italian cities have not, like Paris, twenty 
theatres, every one of which fosters some morbid 
speciality—perhaps as geese are fattened with 
yarticular reference to their livers. In Italy, as 
in Germany, an actress who has become a favorite 
of the public must essay all departments. We 
cannot therefore wonder that Ristori has had oc- 
casion to develop all her present capabilities in 
beautiful symmetry. 

Up to this time she has played three great 
parts—in Silvio Pellico’s Francesea di Rimini, in 
Alfieri’s Mirrha and Orestes. We have only seen 
the two first. 

Everybody knows the daring attempt of the 
prisoner of Spielberg to stretch out Dante’s 
tragic catastrophe over five acts. In spite of the 
fine verse that distinguishes Pellico’s muse, in 
spite of the poetic fervor which the echo of 
Dante’s great creation awakens in the heart of 
the modern singer, the action, feeble, lifeless, and 
empty, limps on from scene to scene, till the de- 
cisive moment which Dante has painted so touch- 
ingly, sosimply and so grandly in a single verse: 

Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante. 


The artist represented this soft passion, this re- 
signed love, up to its last outburst of fiery passion, 
with so much simplicity, grace, purity and natural 
warmth, that we forgot for the time all the faults 
of the drama. Entranced by the wonderful tones 
of this musical voice—enraptured by this grace 
of feature—we followed with delight every linea- 
ment of this poetic creation as Ristori interpreted 
it to us. It is impossible to represent with greater 
truth this love battling under the veil of a pre- 
tended aversion—this sting of conscience, which 
awakens when passion rises into consciousness— 
the holy outflow, the irresistible longing, which 
transports to the fatal kiss, 
La bocca mi bacié tutto tremante.” 


A great artist must she be called indeed who can 
introduce such innumerable shades, such a rich 
variety, into this tedious, uniform melancholy. 
But still greater astonishment does the actress ex- 
cite in the part of Alfieri’s Mirrha. Who does 
not remember the horrible fable in Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses ? Mirrha, the daughter of the King of 
Cyprus, loves her father Cyniru. * * * * 

* * * Herein lies her great triumph. 
This impossible part which the poet sought to 
shield from oar abhorrence by all the arts of timo- 
rous concealment, she has unfolded to us without 
prejudice to that sympathy which the struggle of 





this noble and, in her rendering, chaste soul must 
awaken in us. Ristori revealed herself to us in 
another form. If she had a subdued, soft, wo- 
manly fondness as Francesca, as Mirrha she knew 
how to bring out the womanhood of her heart in 
terrible dualism with the frenzy of excited pas- 
sion. The spectator cannot for a moment forget 
that he beholds a fearful struggle between the 
most beautiful human purity and the most abomi- 
nable love. If there is anything in this render- 
ing which we have to censure, it is the lack of 
moderation which occasionally leads to overacting. 
But this fault is outweighed by the many excel- 
lencies which are displayed in other respects. 
Ristori can be a tenderly-loving, grateful daughter, 
a self-sacrificing friend, and a monster of passion 
urged on by the furies, and seldom is it that mien 
and gait and bearing follow the ever changing 
expressions of the tongue with such thorough truth 
as here. 

Compared with Rachel, Ristori has the pre- 
eminence which versatility and completeness of 
talent must always have. Ristori is a woman, she 
has all the aid of the heart; hers is an artless 
nature, and in all her artistic representations she 
is animated by human passion. In comparison 
with her, Rachel is a statue with a fine voice. 
IIow great the difference is between the two 
actresses is seen in comedy. Ristori is coquettish, 
delightful, captivating—all the while artless and 
womanly, and all her characters breathe a spirit 
of decorum. Her form is noble, her features 
attractive; and to be called beautiful, she lacks 
only youth, but not youthfulness, which she pos- 
sesses in its truest sense. 


STANZAS. 
We cannot bid our strength remain, 
Our cheeks continue round ; 
We cannot say to an aged back, 
Stoop not towards the ground. 





We cannot bid our dim eyes see 
Things as bright as ever, 

Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth, 
That they'll forsake us never. 


But we can say, I never will, 
False world, be false for thee ; 
And oh, Sound Truth and Old Regard, 
Nothing shall part us three. 
Household Words. 


“Musical Ghit-Chat. 
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We always long for music in summer and in plea- 
sant places, just when we cannot have it. Howa 
Beethoven symphony would sound into the inner- 
most chambers of the soul, heard in the stillness of 
the woods, or by the lake or river side, instead of in 
close, crowded concert rooms, by dazzling gas-lights, 
amid fluttering fans and fashions! The seasons and 
the places which make this curious “harp of many 
strings,” the human soul and nerves, most sensitively 
alive to music, are just those in which we have to be 
content with nature’s and the soul’s unwritten melo- 
dies. Doubtless it is all as it should be. Yet artistic 
music, of the finest, only not on the grand scale, may 
be enjoyed sometimes in the choicest haunts of sum- 
mer leisure, and with the cool breeze of the sea-shore. 
How pleasant, for instance, in these dog-day even- 
ings, for the languid prisoner of the hot city to slip 
down to Nahant, and listen to a concert by our sweet 
singer, Er1se Henster, such as she announces for 
this very evening! She will be assisted by her 
younger sister Louise, and by Mr. Frank Howarp, 
who will sing some tenor songs, and Mr. BaumBacH 
as pianist. Miss Elise herself will sing the cavatina 
from Linda, a song by Curschmann, Cherubini’s Ave 
Maria, and Rode’s Variations; also in a duet with 
her sister by Campana, and the trio from Don Gio- 
vanni, Are you not tempted ? 





It is pleasant to find the following about an artist 
ever dear to Americans, (and yet who since her return 
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to Europe has been the theme of so much ill-natured, 
small newspaper letter-writing,) in the Zampshire 
(Northampton, Ms.) Gazette of July 24th:—* We 
have been shown a letter from Madame Jenny Linp 
Go.pscumipt, addressed to a gentleman in this 
town, dated ‘Ems (Nassau) 2d July, 1855.’ Private 
in its character, the seal of confidence must not be 
broken and the public may not see it. Breathing no- 
ble and lofty sentiments, pure as the soul of their 
gifted authoress, inculcating a truly Christian spirit, 
and so child-like and unstudied in the sweet simplicity 
of its utterance, that letter is one which the recipient 
may cherish forever. The slanders sometime since 
in circulation relative to difficulties between herself 
and husband, are most satisfactorily refuted by the 
true and womanly affection which marks all her allu- 
sions to him in the letter. They or rather her hus- 
band has been carrying out her plans for the establish- 
ment of Schools in Sweden. Walter, her first born, 
claims the loving eulogy of a mother, at once 
touching for its beauty of expression and depth of 
sentiment. Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt from a resi- 
dence in this town of some months, are both remem- 
bered by our citizens with warm interest. They will 
spend the winter in Rome.” 





Scarcely had we got our remarks last week about 
the brass bands into type, when, walking across the 
Common. towards evening, our ears were greeted by 
unwonted sounds, fraught with the memory of 
good old times, when bands were not all brass.— 
Verily we caught the sound of reeds, of clarinets, 
and on closer observation we even recognized the 
mellow blending influence of French horns! It was 
a battalion parade of Col. Cu1cKeRING’s regiment, 
and for the occasion Bonn's excellent Vornet Band 
had been strengthened by extra instruments to the 
number in all of forty-two. There were not far from 
a dozen reeds, and we will venture to say, what no 
one within hearing that time will dispute, that never 
for years has our city heard such satisfactory music 
in the open air. We speak of course only of the 
sound, the euphony, the blended musical quality, 
richness and power of tone; and not of the pieces 
played, which of course were chosen with a military 
view. It was very good, and might be still better. 
This looks as if our agitation of the question of 
reeds versus brass had not been quite in vain. And 
now will it be deemed impracticable to organize and 
support prosperously that “ Civic Band”, for festivals 
and processions not miltary, and for concerts on the 
Common, of which we have often hinted? It might 
draft its members more or less from all the smaller 
bands, and be a sort of central, model band. It 
would find employment, principally, as above sug- 
gested, while a military use for it was also illustrated 
in the parade of Friday of last week. 


A Musical Convention is be held at Williams- 
town in this State, for the three days commencing 
August 7, under the charge of Dr. LoweEtt Mason 
and Mr. Lasar of New York. The exercises will 
consist of Class practice and lectures on Church 
Music, Choir and Congregational Singing, clemen- 
tary teaching, &c., and will close with a concert.... 
Mr. Lasar is to succeed Mr. Root as organist and 
director at the Church in Mercer street, also as pro- 
fessor of Music at the Rutger’s Female Institute. 
prance The approaching Convention in Boston, un- 
der the charge of Mr. A. N. Jonnson, will give us 
an opportunity, we learn, to hear some of the or- 
chestral and operatic compositions of our townsman, 
Mr. L. H. Sournarp. An efficient orchestra, of at 
least thirty-six instruments, and perhaps larger, will 
be organized for the purpose of bringing out two con- 
cert overtures, which he has been composing. Also 
some portions of his unfinished opera: “ The Scarlet 
Letter” will be tried with the aid of some of our best 
singers, since Mr. S., a new writer, is naturally anx- 
ious to learn what may be learned by testing the ef- 





fect of what he has been shaping from his own ideal. 
It will add not a little interest to an otherwise inter- 
esting musical week...... There is rumor of a plan 
in furtherance for next winter for the production of 
Handel’s “ Messiah” by our three Choral societies 
combined, making a chorus of at least 500 voices. 
This suggestion has been often made and urged, and 
we hope that nothing any longer stands in the way 
of its being realized. 





The seekers of cool comfort in Newport, this sea- 
son, have a full share of musical material. Besides 
BerGMann and the Germanians, they have Orro 
Dresex and Trenktr, from this city, besides Ital- 
ian opera singers and artists of all kinds. Surely 
there is opportunity for some of the most classical 
feasts of music, as well as for “hops” and polkas. 
rs ALFRED JAELt is still busily concertizing in 
Germany. Leaving Paris in the middle of April, 
in company with Srvort, the violinist, he played at 
Nancy and Strasbourg, and then went to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where and in the surrounding cities, 
Mayence, Hana, Offenbach, &c., he gave concerts, 
after the American fashion, almost daily. In the first 
weeks of July he was to play at Bad-Nauheim, at 
Bad-Homburg, at Weisbaden, Baden-Baden, and all 
the Bads and Badens. Next he proposes a concert 
tour in Switzerland and Italy, and then to pass the 
winter in Vienna, Hungary, &c. When he gets 
weary, we hope he will seek rest once more in Amer- 
GORE sca There is a story of Mme. Grorce Sanp 
having presented to Rosstn1, now in Paris, the li- 
bretto for a new opera. Few persons have a better 
understanding of the requirements of the lyric 
drama than George Sand, if we may judge from one 
of her most interesting Art novels, Ze Chateau de 
Desert, as well as from Consuelo, which are full of the 
true philosophy of lyric Art. And no one living can 
compose such operatic music as the veteran author 
of “the Barber” and of “ William Tell”—if he only 
would ! 


The Princess Marcetine CzartorysKa lately 
proposed a concert in England in aid of the funds of 
the Polish Association. The Princess belongs to the 
distinguished family of Radzivill. Her house has 
long been a centre of Art and Music in Paris, where 
she studied under the Polish composer and pianist, 
Cnopty, and became his most distinguished pupil. 
The Marquis of Breadalblane, president of the Po- 
lish Association, hearing of her proposal, immediate- 
ly placed his mansion in Park lane at her disposal, 
and the concert was to take place on the 15th of July. 





The programme for the Birmingham Festival is 
issued. The committee have engaged Mesdames 
Grist, CASTELLAN, Bosio, and RupERSDORFF as 
principal soprani. The tenors are to be Sig. Marro 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Garponr, and Herr 
Rercuarpt ; the mezzo-soprano, Miss Dotpy. The 
basses will be Signor Lastacur, Mr. Werss, and 
Herr Formes. On the first morning “ Elijah” will 
be performed ; on the second, Sig. Costa’s new Or- 
atorio, “ Eli”; on the third, “ The Messiah’; on the 
fourth, “The Mount of Olives”, Mozarr’s “ Re- 
quiem,” and a selection from “Israel in Egypt’. 
The three Evening Concerts will be chiefly miscel- 
laneous music, including Mr. Macrarren’s Can- 
tate, ™ Leonora,” ... <a The Atheneum learns on toler- 
able authority that a young lady of the Kempie 
family may presently attempt to continue the long 
career of service done to Art by those of her name, 
as a singer....... The sixth and last concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society, in London, took place 
on the 4th, Hector Berttoz being conductor. The 
programme included Berlioz’s Harold symphony, 
which the Times praises; MENDELSsonn’s first 
symphony, (in C minor), written when he was a boy; 
the overture to Fidelio, and that to Abellino, by 
PRAEGER, which the Zimes does not praise ; a piano 





Concerto by Hensett, played by Kiinpwortn; 
Mr. Howarp Gtover’s setting of “Tam O’Shan- 
ter”, a Cantata, which seems to have been admired ; 
and vocal solos, sung by Mdlle. Fatcon1 and Mme. 
AMADEI. 
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Our Music Table. 
Tf all other music goes to sleep in these breeze- 
less, sultry dog-days, there is one branch of musi- 
cal activity which never sleeps nor rests. The 
ceaseless writing, arranging, compiling, publish- 
ing, re-publishing, advertising, puffing, selling, 
still goes on. An examination of the pile of new 
publications that accumulates upon a musical re- 
viewer's table in any month’s time, shows pretty 
clearly how the case stands with us as to musical 
taste, among the many and the few. It illustrates 
our musical history for the season past; exhibits 
the complexion and materials of our various con- 
cert, ehoir, and private musical enjoyments. For 
that is published, and that only, which has excited 
interest in the performance, or which the army 
of hack composers think to be sufficiently in the 
vein and style and tendency that is just now ap- 
preciated. Above all, that is published, which 
the greatest number can and will sing or play; 
at the same time not a few things which demand 
the rarest powers of execution. Well, in the 
absence of more pressing topics, let us again turn 
over what we find upon our music table; we 
will snatch up one work after another at a ven- 
ture, sitting in judgment as the curate and the 
housekeeper did upon the library of the renowned 
knight of La Mancha, and at least read their titles 
before they go to the flames, for we may find 
something valuable and worth preserving. But 
much of this will get itself forgotten fast enough 
without the trouble of burning, and is too weak 
and innocent a kind of stuff to endanger the wits 
of any imaginative gentleman. To begin, then: 


The 





1. What has Mr. Ditson sent us here? 


“Overture to Tannhiiuser, arranged for the Piano, by | 


RicHarp WaGnNeRr.” This is romantic, and might 
have had a place among the good knight's chivalry 
books. What shall we say of this? Of the over- 
ture itself, in its original form for orchestra, we have 
often enough had our say. The London critics to 
the contrary, it is the most original, bold, rich, ima- 
ginative and interesting overture that has appeared 
since those by Weber and Mendelssohn, and is sure 
to captivate an unbiassed audience. If Wagner is 
as"bad a composer as they say, this composition does 
him more than justice. But arranged for the piano! 
Those crowded harmonies, those cunning, rapid, 
figurative passages, those contrasted masses of in- 
strumental coloring, how are they to be got under 
the control of two hands? how even indicated—the 
form only, without color—by any hands but Liszt’s? 
Nevertheless every pianist, or even amateur, who 
has heard the orchestra and is interested in new 
music, will find it a convenient form for reference. 
It is as clever a reduction as perhaps could be made, 
by the late Toeopore Untie, Wagner's friend, and 
it suggests, recalls the whole. It speaks to the eye, 
and so to the mind, even if it defy the fingers, which it 
does not in some parts, as the noble opening pilgrim’s 
chant. It is well worth the small price, then, to 
have such a reminder of all the essential ideas and 
features of so remarkable a work. 

2. Here again comes Mr. Ditson’s “Harp of 
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Italy.” It has got some new strings, since we last 
sounded it. In the first place the quartet: A teo 
cara, of Grist and Mario memory, from I Puritani, 
and the loveliest piece of writing that we know im all 
Bettrni’s works. Then: Z’ usato ardir, the solemn 
trio from the last scene of Rossin1’s Semiramide. A 
sextet (La sacrilega parola) from DonizeTT1’s “ Mar- 
tyrs”—not too much harping on that string, we pray! 
—S appressan gl istanti; Quintet from Nabucco,—a 
good specimen of Verpi’s concerted music. Vicino 
achi s adora, the fine quartet for soprano, two tenors 
and bass, from Mercapante’s Jl Giurumento. Ve- 
rily a string for each of the leading masters of Italian 
opera ! 

3. The one really good thing from Rigoletto, the 
quartet : Bella figlia del? amore, forming No. 11 of 
Ditson’s “ Beauties” of that opera. It is perhaps 
Verp1's most ingenious piece of part-writing, worked 
up with great effect, and has contrasted, characteristic 
melodies: a pure, fond, maidenly, betrayed soprano; 
a laughing contralto; a seductive tenor; and a re- 
vengeful bass. 

4. What next ?—A whole batch of waltzes, pol- 
kas, redowas, mazurkas, by all sorts of writers, and 
from all sorts of publishers. Also sentimental songs 
and ballads, for lisping boarding-school misses, who 
are perhaps among the best patrons of the music- 
trade. “Sad news from home,” and “Glad news 
from home.” with fall length portrait of the author, 
&e. &e. Out of the window with them all! quoth the 
housekeeper; Amen! quoth the curate. Nay,— 
says the niece, save a pile of them, to look them 
over at more leisure; some of them may do for me, 
to dance by. Here’s a pretty mazurka now; Son 
premier regord, “Her first Look,” charming title, 
dediée aux dames, by PirRRE BERTHOUD, one of the 
most sparkling and clever of the tribe. Ditson 
has it. 

5. G. P. Reed & Co. continue their “ Selections 
from I! Trovatore, by Verv1.” Selected and trans- 
posed by Sig. A. Benperarr; translated by C. J. 
Spracue. Here we have No. 3, Ah si, ben mio, an 
adagio for tenor, a mixture of cantabile and those de- 
clamatory forzando passages of high notes, of which 
Verdi is so fond. No. 5. Another adagio for so- 
prano: D’amor su U'ali rosee ; rather a wild and touch- 
ing melody, with very florid cadence. No. 8. Ter- 
zettino, the little trio in the prison scene between Le- 
onora, Azucena and Manrico, representing one of the 
most harrowing moments of the play. The Zrova- 


| tore has not yet fully had its run; its admirers are for 


the time being many. Whether they will admire 
the music as much, when they come to try it at their 
own pianos, the present publications will test. Were 
we to send them all out of the window, to burn with 
the other rubbish, they might go to the tune of the 
first one: Stride la vampa, which, we have already 
noticed. 

6. From the same publishers we have “ Fifty Stu- 
dies for the Piano-Forte, by Cart CzERny,” issued 
in six Books. The two first books, now before us, 
contain sixteen studies, of two or three pages each in 
length, each enforcing attention to some one particu- 
lar feature of the Art of fingering with facility, the 
whole forming a sequel to the author's Etude @ la 
Velocité. The pieces are gracefully conceived, serve 
their special mechanical object well, and are not un- 
interesting. 

7. From the same, two compositions by the bril- 
liant and accomplished young pianist, Gustav 
Satrer. The first is an Etude de Concert, called 
Réve, or “Dream”. It isa whirling tarantella move- 
ment, time prestissimo, quite ingenious and graceful, 
and must be effective when played with facility and 


| Spirit. The other is a Nocturne: Minuit, or “ Mid- 


night”, of a pensive, sentimental cast, also very pleas- 


ng. 
8. “Sleep in sweet Repose”, a Cradle Song, by 
W. Tavupert, with German and English words. 








(G. P. Reed & Co.) Both words and melodv are 
charming. Whatever our friend, the “ Diarist”, and 
others may think of Taubert’s heavier compositions, 
no man has written such exquisitely sweet and funny 
songs forchildren. He has composed a whole Mother 
Goose library of such, which are among the quaintest, 
prettiest and most natural things that ever blossomed 
in the fields of song. 

9. “From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 
Here we find quite other food for contemplation—or 
for fire. “The American Harp, a collection of new 
and original Church Music, by CHARLES ZEUNER ;” 
reprinted from the original edition by O. Ditson. 
What! another of the everlasting tile-shaped books 
of psalmody! Will men never have done multiply- 
ing, by thorough-bass square and rule, their monot- 
onous variations of this short old homely pattern ? 
Away with it out of the window! Hold there! says 
the curate, this Zeuner has done the church and 
choir some service in his day. This is an old book, 
although it looks so new, twenty years old at least, 
and one that did much to refresh the lovers of good 
psalmody at that day and since. It is well worthy 
to be reprinted ; for no man recently has shown so 
much original invention in composing within the 
short span of a psalm-tune, as Zeuner, or has embod- 
ied so much sound musicianship in forms so plain 
and humble. His harmonies smack of the rich Ger- 
man raciness and variety, without being artificial 
and affected; his four parts move together with a 
clear individuality; his rhythmical forms are often 
bold and novel, in keeping with the words and 
spirit of the several hymns, and this was the charm 
which first seized upon our singers, in such tunes as 
“ Missionary Chant”, “ Luther’s Chant”, “ Cenchrea 
Chant”, * Calvin”, “ Melancthon”, &c. Present ex- 
amination satisfies us that even better tunes than 
these have lain latent in the book. The Anthems 
and Motets, too, are of the best in vogze. Without 
therefore changing our conviction that it would be 
better for the cause of Sacred Mnsic, if this great, 
multifarious mass of thousands upon thousands of 
psalm tunes could be winnowed down to the solid 
and enduring grain of a few hundreds of the best, 
the oldest, most familiar, venerable tunes, and if 
the energies expended in multiplying variations of 
this p'ain type could go into larger forms of 
composition, we are really glad to see revived this 
notable production of Charles Zeuner. 

10. O Salutaris Hostia, solo for tenor voice, with 
accompaniment for the organ or piano, by Ilarrr- 
son MILLARD, (published by Nathan Richardson, 
Musical Exchange.) This is an offertory piece 
which the author himself has sung with great accept- 
ance in the Catholic Cathedral in Franklin street.— 
It is in a flowing, melodious style, showing the traces 
of the influence of some of Haydn’s easier masses, 
though perhaps more in the Italian vein, in the spirit 
of Bellini or Donizetti. It has melody and expres- 
sion and must be useful in the Catholic service. 





Here we pause for the present. We have not 
come across anything particularly classical this time, 
no Beethoven Sonatas or Mendelssohn Lieder, or 
Chopin Etudes and Preludes. But these did not 
require to be rescued. They are all safely laid up 
on our best shelves for permanence, and could not 
possibly come in question, as to the feeding of our 
La Mancha bonfire. Let us remind our readers, 
however—it may do some of them a service—that 
Ditson has completed his edition of the Sonatas of 
BEETHOVEN, and offers them all bound up (the 
whole thirty-six or more of them) in two volumes at 
the low price of $7,50 a volume. 





Our Serections.—Our first pages this week are loaded with 
pretty solid matter, which we willingly allow to offset the edi- 
torial lightness in this hot weather. The translations from 
Waanyer and from Marx may be found hard reading; they 
have an unforbidding exterior, couched in long German sen- 





tences, bristling like fields of bearded grain. But grind them, 
there is wheat in them. 





A Suggestion. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I wish very much to obtain a fine 
bust of BEETHOVEN, and should like to ask if it would 
be possible to have one modelled from CRaAwFrorpD’s 
statue. If no copies have already been made, and the 
plan is practicable, would it not be well for some resi- 
dent of Boston to open subscription papers for this 
purpose? I fancy many of those who intend being 
present at the inauguration of this statue in the Music 
Hall, next autumn, will be very glad to take to their 
distant homes a more substantial souvenir of the day 
than its simple memory, vivid as that will probably be; 
and by such, an opportunity of procuring a fine bust of 
the “great master” would be joyfully greeted. 

, Mass. MARCELLA. 





Miss Henster’s Concert.—We understand an 
extra boat will leave Liverpool Wharf for Nahant 
at half past seven, this evening, and return at eleven. 

















Advertisements. 


PRR eee 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
THE GERMANIA, for four, five, and six instruments. . 7 00 
FOURTEEN PIECES for a small brass band............ 150 
DITSON’S SELECT BAND MUSIC, on cards. . t, 100 
BOSTON COLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTAL ‘MUSIC’. +75 





THE JULLIEN COLLECTION, for Flute and Violin..... 60 

THE FLUTINA, a Collection for the Accordeon........... 50 

MUSICIAN'S COMPANION, 8 vols, each............0-- 100 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIAN, 6 Numbers, each..........50 

PARLOR COMPANION, for the Piano........ devenccecgeee 
Published by 


Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
We shall publish on the 20th of July, 1855, 
BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC; 
A COLLECTION OF 
Hpymn-Tunes, Chants, Sentences € Anthems, 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM THE 
WORKS OF BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN MASTERS, 
TOGETHER WITH MANY 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 

BY B. F. BAKER. 














This work is intended particularly for the use of choirs in 
churches; but it contains a complete series of elementary 
studies for schools and classes, together with a variety of 
pices suitable for Singing Societies and Musical Conventione. 

In the arrangement of the hymn-tunes, the editor has en- 
deavored to combine simplicity and good taste; avoiding 
pedantic difficulties, and yet not falling into feebleness. 

The subjects of the hymn-tunes are chiefly taken from the 
old masters; but as they have been more or less altered to 
suit them to different forms of metres, it has not been deemed 
necessary to give the names of the authors. 

The hymn-tunes and anthems contributed by professional 
friends, are printed in their original forms, with the authors’ 
names. The sentences, motets, and anthems contained in 
this work will be found adapted to the use of different denomi- 
nations, on their various occasions of worship. In the hope 
that this work may meet the wants of choirs and singers gen- 
erally, the editor respectfully submits it to the candid con- 


sideration of the musical public. 
BOSTON: 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON. 
New York: 
SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN. 
Philadelphia : 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & COMPANY. 


St. Louis : 
KEITH & WOODS. 





P. 8.—The attention of Music Teachers and Leaders of Choirs 
is particularly called to this new and valuable book. 


Price $7,50 per doz., 75 cts. single. 


By remitting 75 cents in postage stamps, we will send a copy 
by mail, for examination, to any part of the United States. 
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| | (JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Oice 
| Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England,) 
389, Broadway, N. Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


| yee LLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS in 

Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By Vincent Novetto. These works will be 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outlay for a standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 


HAYDN’S 


Creation, (Bound) $1.25 


Solomon,. 
Israel in Egypt, 
Messiah, 
Samson, 
Judas Maccabmusy........ccceeseeeceeeeececes 
Jephtha, 

_ Dettingen Te Deum, 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest,” 
Joshua, 
Acis and Galatea, (Paper covers) 75 
Alexander’s Feast, “ 80 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, “ 50 
Deborah, 


(Bound) 1.88 
“ 1.63 
1638 

1.88 

163 

1.63 

} eves (Paper) 0.68 
(Bound) 1 38 

“ 295 


163 
1.63 


163 
1.38 


St. Paul, ; 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) $1 asf 
As the Hart Pants, oa BBsy°°" 
MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G Loraine, Esq., namely : 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,. ...(Paper) =) 
Haydn's Third or Imperial, “ 638 
Beethoven's Mass in C, « 63) 
“ Engedi; or, David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,). . . 0 50 
ROMBERG’S 
Lay Of the Bell,.......seseeeeeesseeeeeeeecs wes S 0.63 
All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, from 3 cents to 13 cents each. 
|| Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had separately 
in full music size. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
Pianist, Organist and Director of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. Tuzopore Parker’s Soctety,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 

Residence, 13 Avery Street. 


(Bound) 2.13 





CARI HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
( FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RicHARDsoN, 282 Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. C. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 


OTTO DRESEL 
May be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, or at 
this office, and will be ready to receive pupils about 
the middle of September. 








L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


few 


Apr 29 
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PLAS 





“EDWARD L. BALCH, _ 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England ;\tates, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis. —Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


HENRY S&S. CUTLER, 
LEACMBA OF LUZ ORGAN, 


BASEMENT ROOM IN TIE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT, 
GREEN STREET. 
(>-Communications may be left with OLiver Ditson, or with 
NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
B D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
e church in Boston, Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 





PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 

This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapr- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co, No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smporters ant Wublishers of ALusiy, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


0G" AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 











IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and Ameriea to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.—-Price Three Dollars. 

(Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Knecland Street. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 








L. O. EMERSON, 
Teacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church Residence, 12 Indiana Pl. 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





MODE: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

‘ie Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows :—1. Diapason ; 2, 
Dulciana; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ-teachers and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. Examination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons ! 


Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mention 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, BE. 
Bruce, etc. ete. 
Prices from $60 to $175. 

0G» Cireulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the under- 
signed. 
HENRY MASON. 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston,.Ms. 





NEW AESTHETIC JOURNAL. 


THE CRAYON, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to ART, offers itself to the attention 
of all who are interested in the elevating and refining influ- 
ences of Beauty. Among the contributors to THE CRAYON 
already are Bryant, Lowe.t, STREET, REMBRANDT PEALE, A. B, 
DurRanD, President of the N:tional Academy of Design, DaNniEL 
HuntincTon, Henry K. Brown, and amongst those en 

are LONGFELLOW, BayARp TayLor, Geo. Wm Curtis, Rev. H, 
W. Bercuer, Rey. SAMUEL Ogooop, Rev. H. W. BeLtows, Hon. 
CHARLES SUMNER, and others of our most eminent writers. A 
series of papers by Ruskin, and essays left by the eminent 
sculptor, Horatio GreenouGn, add to the interest of The 
Crayon. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

We have already strongly recommended Tne Crayon, and 
every succeeding number proves it to be more and more worthy 
of all we have said in its praise. No journal, devoted to Art, 
has ever been so ably conducted, in this country ; and if it 


meets with the support it so richly deserves, we have no doubt |} 


that it will exert a most wholesome influence upon the taste 
of the country. 


Published by STILLMAN & DURAND, No. 237 Broadway, 
New York. ‘Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. Back num- 
bers supplied. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. EH. CLARKE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE, ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 








A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


During the three years since it was established, this Journal 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it entered 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, ts of their © s, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 





Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and . : 


the Street, &e. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 


nished. Address (post-paid) 
J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoon St. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ..........+05- es iahos 1 
Each subsequent insertion, per line . . 
For one column, (126 lines) first insert 
jo each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
TARA aaa ?rreoeooeeyeaynr YO e™ 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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